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THE ALDINE. 



GIRLS OF TALENT. 



ANNETTE L. NOBLE. 



'"My human boy, come forward ! ' 

"Stretching forth his flabby paw, Mr. Chadband 
lays the same on Joe's arm. Joe, not at all clear but 
that something practical and painful is going to be 
done to him, mutters : ' I never said nothink to you. 
You let me alone.' 

" ' Oh, no, my young friend ! I will not let 5 r ou alone,' 
says Chadband, smoothly. ' We have among us, my 
friends (alluding to Joe), 
a heathen and a gentile, a . 
brother and a boy de- 
void of parents, devoid of 
relations, devoid of flocks 
and herds, devoid of gold 
and silver, and of pre- 
cious stones ; and why 
is he devoid of these ?' 

" Thereupon Mr. Chad- 
band, in a 'spirit of love,' 
explains, 'with a very ob- 
trusive demonstration in 
his greasily meek smile,' 
that the boy lacks the 
' light of terewth.' It 
does not seem to be 
Chadband's aim to en- 
lighten or assist him ; 
so Joe gratefully shares 
' Guster's ' supper of 
bread and cheese, and 
then ' moves on.' " 

In a recent number of 
The Galaxy, was an able 
article upon " Successful 
People ; " one portion of 
the essay was most sug- 
gestive of the quotation 
cited above. The human 
boy was not brought for- 
ward — shown to be "un- 
sphered," at odds with all 
the goods of fortune. It 
was the human girl, the 
girl of talent in country 
1 '07V 'tis. 

"Sit you down," Maiy, 
Martha, or Tabitha ; 
" Sit upon that stool," as 
Chadband says to Joe, 
and hear what ails you. 
In your quiet home j^ou 
have " no adequate nour- 
ishment for your brain ; " 
you " breathe an atmos- 
phere which has no 
breath of life for you ; " 
you have " no society," 
no contact with superior 
persons, little access to 
superior " books." "You 
are like a mouse placed in 
the exhausted receiver of 
the air-pump." "Purga- 
tory is a present fact in the 
best and purest house- 
holds." "In the cramped 
homes of our country 
towns, daughters walk 
sadly in their fathers' 
gardens, restless, wan as 
the shades of the Infer- 
no." " You are unsatis- 
fied ; " "you aspire toward achievement ;" " you hunger 
after activity, long for sympathy, need work." You 
lack " all aids to healthy life and growth — you will sink 
into the common-place." When you have so sunken, 
though you will not know it for kind nature will let 
the change be gradual, it will be forgotten that you 
ever set forth with "splendid purpose in your eyes ; " 
and like Dickens' Joe, the end of the chapter will 
find you contentedly eating your supper. Our writer 
does not tell you how to be successful. He says the 
world is " not comfortable ; " but you must face the 
facts of it." Mr. Chadband did not remark where the 
"light of terewth" might be found, and he was un- 
pleasantly explicit in mentioning the things of which 
Joe was " devoid." So far the parallel is perfect ; but, 
after all, can it be proved that "girls of talent" are 
" in this bitter pickle ? " as Dante has it. How many 



country towns are there, so wholly devoid of superior 
people and superior books, that they cannot furnish 
"adequate nourishment" for the brain of one young 
girl, granted that in the "purest and best" of homes 
she cannot find "the breath of life" she needs? 
Again ; tell us, tell us, by all that is ludicrous, the 



Don't be discouraged, country girls. Take to your 
fathers' gardens as a last resort. If you have talent, 
don't be lazy, nor sentimental, nor faint-hearted. Do 
what you are capable of doing ; above all, be. The 
world grows noisy; its men and women are doing 
what their hands find to do; and work multiplies. 



name of any township wherein " daughters, wan as In this ceaseless doing there is danger of forgetting 
shades of the Inferno," walk around among the that most work is for time — all character, for eternity. 

greens in their fathers' back-yards, "aspiring, long ^ 

ing, hungering, sinking into the common-place." STREETS AT NIGHT 

If there be in existence one such maiden "all 

forlorn," let us hope that comfort cometh in the Perley, through the white curtains of her falling 

eyelids, looked out at it ; 
she was fond of watching 
the streets when no one 
was watching her, espe- 
cially on stormy nights, 
for no reason in particu- 
lar that she knew of, 
except that she felt so 
diy and comfortable. So 
clean, too ! There were 
a great man3 r mudd)' peo- 
ple out that night; the 
sleet did not wash them 
as fast as the mud spat- 
tered them ; and the wind 
at the corners sprang on 
them sharply. From her 
carnage window she was 
enabled to look on and 
see it lying in Avait for 
them, and see it crouch 
and bound and set teeth 
on them. She really fol- 
lowed with some interest, 
having nothing better to 
do, the manful struggles 
of a girl in a plaid dress, 
who battled with the 
gusts about a carriage- 
length ahead of her, for, 
perhaps, half a dozen 
blocks. The girl struck 
out with her hands as a 
boxer would ; sometimes 
she pommeled with her 
elbows and knees like a 
desperate prize-fighter ; 
she was rather small, but 
she kept her balance; 
when her straw hat blew 
off, she chased headlong 
after it, and Perley lan- 
guidly smiled. She was 
apt to be amused by the 
world outside of her car- 
riage. It conceived such 
original ways of holding 
its hands, and wearing 
its hats, and carrying its 
bundles. It had such a 
taste in colors, such dis- 
regard of clean linen, and 
was alwaj'S in such a 
hurry. This last espe- 
cially interested her; 
Miss Kelso had never 
been in a hurry in her 
life. 

The sidewalk was very 
wet; in spots the strug- 
gling snow drifted gray- 
ish white, and went out 
into black mud under a 
sudden foot; the eaves 
and awnings dripped steadily, and there was a little 
puddle on the carriage-step ; the colored lights of a 
druggist's window shimmered and broke against the 
pavement and the carriage and the sleet, leaving 
upon the fancy the surprise of a rainbow in a snow- 
storm ; people's faces dipped through it curiously; 
here, a fellow with a waxed moustache struck into 
murderous red, and dripped so horridly that a police- 
man, eyed him for half a block ; there, a hale old man 
fell suddenly into the last stages of jaundice; beyond, 
a girl, behind a couple of very wet, but very happy 
lovers, turned deadly green ; a little this way another 
stepped into a bar of lily white and stood and shone in 
it for an instant, " without spot or stain, or any such 
thing," but stepped out of it, shaking herself a little, 
as if the lighted torch had scorched her. — From Miss 
Phelps' " Silent Partner." 




MARY AND JOHN RETURNING FROM THE TOMB.— After the Original by Plockhorst. 

shape of the " man all tattered and torn," and the 
" priest all shaven and shorn." No girl proves her 
title to talent, by mere " aspirations toward achieve- 
ment." A quaint writer says " every dog that howls at 
the moon- would be a poet, could he find a publisher ; " 
but the puppy's poems might not be readable. 

Jesting aside, however, and sentiment with it, ex- 
perience will prove that any person of positive talent, 
determined to succeed, and who is not sick or poor, 
can be what he or she will be, allowing success to 
mean anything within reason. If Martha, who might 
make a first-class school teacher, undertakes to 
shoulder Jean Ingelow out of the realm of poetry, she 
will never get near enough to Jean to do it ; but 
failing in this, need not make Martha a failure in life. 
Neither, in the regular sequence of events, must she 
" sink into the common-place." 



